THE    GREEN   EDGE    OF   ASIA

I remember with pleasure a tennis club in Nanking.
The men and women players wore dapper white
flannels and Helen Wills eye-shades, and an umpire
sat in a perfect Tatler posture on the top of the usual
enormous pair of housemaid's "steps." The courts
were hidden from the public by canvas walls stretched
between posts. But not only were intruders not
turned out (the pretence that they were ball-boys
being gradually abandoned), the club had consider-
ately provided for the public by cutting in these
canvas walls, at different levels, flaps which might
have been intended as safety-vents for wind-pressure
but through most of which children and adults
watched. A final touch of friendly informality was
afforded by the naval brass band which played
between the sets; a naval officer competitor had pro-
vided the band free, on condition that they might be
allowed to watch the proceedings.

Archery is a dying skill in both countries. Bows and
arrows for sale may still be seen in parts of north
China, between Peiping and Jehol; and in Japan
archery is still practised in certain ceremonials, as in
the annual Shinto event of Yabusame, which dates
from the time of Minamoto Yoritomo at the end of
the twelfth century. The spectacle of this ceremony
was revived not long ago, and thousands come to
see it every year at Kamakura. It consists of three
archers on horseback shooting at a target as they ride